LECTURE III.

ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRADITION.

IN" the preceding Lectures we have been engaged
in criticising some of those fundamental principles
upon which the certainty of our knowledge has been
supposed to rest. We have entered at some length
into the authority of the senses, as a source of truth,
and proved that the intimations of sense viewed
alone, and uninterpreted by the light of the human
reason, are virtually null and void, as far as the
attainment of any actual knowledge is concerned.
The reason of this is evident, when we consider
that the experience of the senses gives us but the
fleeting impression of each succeeding moment, as
it comes and goes. The knowledge which results
from these impressions, it is manifest, springs from
the exertion of certain faculties, which have their
seat within the deeper recesses of the human soul.
This led us, accordingly, to investigate the
authority of the individual reason, that faculty by
which the bare intimations of sense are classified,
generalized, and then formed into a body of experi-
mental truth. There are many, it is well known,